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Furthermore, some microbial diseases that can seriously contaminate the
slaughter environment (abscesses, anthrax) may be detected by thorough
antemortem inspection, thus preventing the animal from entering the
slaughterhouse.

The general purpose of antemortem inspection of red-meat animals is to
determine whether each animal presented for slaughter is normal or
abnormal.  Those designated as normal are sent directly to be killed;
those found to be abnormal are categorized according to perceived risks as
unfit for slaughter, affected with a localized condition, or having a
condition that does not render the animal unfit but that might influence
carcass disposition upon postmortem examination (Libby, 1975).

Each year since 1917 an average of 99.7% of inspected animals have
passed antemortem inspection (Booz-Allen, 1977b).  Because of the high
proportion of healthy animals presented for slaughter, a variable
intensity of antemortem inspection, based on some valid sampling plan,
might be more desirable.

In 1982, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) approved a plan that
allows plant management to elect an alternative procedure if (1) the
facilities and volume of operations are suitable, as determined by the
area supervisor; (2) all abnormal animals are segregated; and (3) all
animals (abnormal and normal) are held until examined by the inspector.
Under this plan, the inspector must examine all animals designated to be
normal by the establishment while they are "at rest"; select 5% to 10% of
such animals from several lots and observe them on both sides while in
motion; and examine each segregated abnormal animal, both at rest and in
motion, and tag any that are suspect (USDA, 1983b).  These suspect animals
are examined more closely to determine their disposition.

The Wholesome Poultry Products Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-492) left the
extent of antemortem inspection of poultry to the discretion of the
Secretary of Agriculture.  The large number of chickens and turkeys
slaughtered annually in the United States (more than 4.5 billion birds in
fiscal year 1983) makes bird-by-bird antemortem inspection impossible
under current handling procedures.  Thus, the veterinary medical officer
(VMO) or food inspector (for slaughter) from USDA's Food Safety and
Inspection Service (FSIS) examines the birds before slaughter on a flock
or lot basis.  Poultry are observed while they are in coops or batteries
before or after removal from trucks (USDA, 1983b).  Those found with
abnormal conditions are categorized by perceived risk (Libby, 1975).

The VMO and food inspector (slaughter) are also responsible for
enforcing the Humane Methods of Slaughter Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-445).
Since this has no public health implication, the committee did not discuss
this responsibility.